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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES 


Bay Area Veterans of the Civil Rights Movement 


When young activists traveled to the South in resistance 
to racism, injustice and segregation, their lives were often 


profoundly transformed. Their dedication to social justice 


has remained a fundamental part of their identity. 


by Lydia Gans 
he Civil Rights movement of 
the 1960s exposed some of the 
ugly aspects of American soci- 
ety, but it also brought out peo- 
ple with a sense of justice and the courage 
to stand up for what is right. 

Volunteers from all over the country 
went to the South to register voters, teach 
at schools, organize sit-ins and other acts 
of resistance, and help provide various 


social services. It was rewarding but often 


dangerous work, and for many, it was a 
profoundly affecting experience. 

The Bay Area Veterans of the Civil 
Rights Movement is made up of people 
who worked in the South during the 
Freedom Movement. These movement 
veterans have been holding monthly 
meetings for many years and are a support 
group for each other. 

They send speakers to classrooms 
ranging from elementary schools to uni- 
versities, and also speak at museums, 
libraries and other community events. 

The Bay Area Veterans provide 
resource materials, keep up Movement 
history, and maintain a website at 
www.crmvet.org that provides a compre- 
hensive collection of information on the 
civil rights movement, including original 
source materials, personal histories of 
civil rights workers, historical timelines, 
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photography and poetry... ~ , 4. 


The website is a vast source of infor- 
mation on the history of the civil rights 
struggle, the events and people of the 
Freedom Movement: It displays hundreds 
of important historical photographs, writ- 
ings, interviews, and talks given by many 
of the activists. 

When Street Spirit asked me to write a 
story about the Bay Area Veterans of the 
Civil Rights Movement, I welcomed the 
opportunity to do so. I remember the long 
march from Selma to Montgomery, 
Alabama, for voting rights in 1965. I had 
a small part in that which remains fixed in 
my memory. 

The campaign was gaining national 
attention and organizers sent out a call for 
people to join the march on the last day 
for a giant demonstration at the capital in 
Montgomery. I answered the call. 

I remember it vividly. As we marched 
down the street, we were confronted with 
the faces and the palpable sense of hatred 
coming at us from the people lining the 
streets along the way, with the 
Confederate flag flying over the capitol 
building. But we also experienced the 
sense of solidarity with the thousands of 
people who had come from all over the 
country, standing there together listening 
to the thrilling, inspiring words of Martin 
Luther King. That one day touched me in 
a way I'll never forget. 

Recently, I asked several veterans of 
the Civil Rights Movement to share their 
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Civil rights activists faced great personal risks in the South. James Chaney, Andrew 
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Goodman and Michael Schwerner were murdered in Mississippi on June 21, 1964. 


stories with Street Spirit readers. 


BRUCE HARTFORD: ANGER OVER 
INJUSTICE AND THE HOLOCAUST 


Bruce Hartford first became aware of 
human rights issues in the 1950s when a 
great deal of information about the 
Holocaust in Nazi Germany was coming 
out. He is Jewish and he was deeply 
affected by what he was learning. 

“I became very, very angry about the 
Holocaust and everything around it,” he 
said. “And of course I was angry at the 
Germans and the collaborators and stuff but 


I was also angry at the institutions which 
allowed it to happen, the American State 
Department who turned away Jews dying in 
the camps, and the British who accommo- 
dated and didn’t try to stop the massacres. 
So I was a very angry young man.” 

He went on to tell me about sitting in a 
coffee shop one day “and a guy comes up 
and says, ‘Hey stick around. Someone from 
CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) is 
going to show movies about the Torrance 
protest.’ (Torrance is a suburb of L.A.) 
at) pee ee 
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Death in an Amazon Dumpster by the Bay 


After the homeless man’s 
body was found in a dump- 
ster outside an Amazon 
warehouse in San Francisco, 
the search to uncover his 
past exposed the dangers of 
life on the streets. 


by Alastair Gee 


he day before last year’s presi- 
dential election, a hungry home- 
less man named Jonathan 
Manley stopped at a dumpster 


outside a warehouse in San Francisco. | 


Unmarked on the outside, the building 
was occupied by Amazon. 

For those able to tolerate the grime and 
the smell, and who had no other choice 
but to risk eating expired or rotting food, 
the large dumpsters stationed there could 
be bountiful. Visitors say they have found 
ice cream, bananas, strawberries, grapes 
and frozen pizzas, not to mention cans 
and packaging that can be sold for pennies 
at recycling centers. 

The lid was too high and too heavy for 
Manley to flip open from the sidewalk, so 
he climbed the side, pulled the lid back 
and dropped into the trash. It was full of 
things to eat. “That’s when I noticed 
him,” Manley said. 

At the front, on all fours as if he was 
struggling to stand up, was a middle-aged 
man wearing a T-shirt, pants and boots. 
He had a graying mustache and beard, his 
hands were caked with dirt and there was 
blood around his nose. 

Manley tried to wake him but could not. 
He tried to lift him, but the man weighed 
too much and was too stiff. Poking his head 
out of the dumpster, Manley saw two 
passersby walking a dog across the street 
and yelled for them to call 911. When the 
paramedics arrived, they determined that 
the man was beyond resuscitation. 


DUMPSTERS IMPLICATED IN DEATHS 
AROUND THE NATION 


Dumpsters can be life-sustaining for 
people surviving on the streets. But a 
Guardian investigation has found that they 
are also implicated in dozens of homeless 
deaths. 

This has added resonance in San 
Francisco, where the economy hinges on 
the noncorporeal — algorithms, the cloud 
and the flows of venture capital — yet 
some 4,500 people sleeping outdoors still 
struggle each night for the basic physical 
necessities of existence. They subsist in 
the interstices of the new paradigm, or in 
some cases off its waste. 

Just inside the Amazon warehouse, vis- 
itors are confronted by shelves stacked 
with food, everything from peanut butter 
to tabasco sauce, Oreos, teabags and Jello. 

In another room, staff hurriedly pre- 
pare bags of shopping. When they are 
ready, delivery people dispatch this abun- 
dance to the inhabitants of San Francisco. 

The garbage receptacles outside are not 
the first tech dumpsters to have attracted 
the attention of homeless locals. A few 
years ago, they responded with wonder 
and bemusement to a dumpster by a near- 
by Google warehouse. 

It “had every kind of food you can 
imagine,” said a resident named Michael 
Mundy. “They just threw it away, thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth.” 

But the warehouse closed down, and 
people had to look elsewhere. “All of a 
sudden,” said a woman who only gave her 
first name, Renee, “they started talking 
about Amazon.” 

For about a week after stumbling on the 
body, Manley went through the encamp- 
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ments of southeastern San Francisco, trying 
to find somebody who was missing some- 
one. Thousands of homeless people die in 
American cities each year to little fanfare, 
and the Amazon incident barely made the 
news. Neither the man’s name nor the occu- 
pant of the warehouse appear to have ever 
been reported. — 


FINDING FRANK RYAN’S FRIEND 


At an encampment underneath a high- 
way, he came across a woman who had 
strung up dried flowers around her tent 
and cultivated succulents. 

Cheryl Iversen, 49, had riotous, flam- 


ing orange hair, a personality to match 
and, fittingly, went by the name of Tygrr, 
pronounced “Tiger.” Manley told her 
what he had discovered, and she felt the 
burden of not knowing what had hap- 
pened to Frank Ryan lifted. 

“I said thank you,” she recalled. “He 
held me when I cried.” 

An abusive childhood had led Iversen to 
run away at 12, and then to exotic dancing, 
a bad marriage and a heroin addiction. She 
calls herself a “functional junkie.” 

Over a decade ago, she met Ryan, 
whose own origins are unclear. His 
friends said he was the son of a gold 
miner. One suggested he had been sexual- 
ly abused. He had lived in RVs in the Bay. 
Area since at least the 1990s, making a 
living by scavenging scrap metal. On 
occasion he could earn thousands of dol- 
lars per haul, with which he subsidized 
meth and marijuana habits. 

He was never seen without a jug of 
milk in his hands and obsessively collect- 


_ ed rocks that he hoped were meteorites. 


Iversen vividly remembers the day 
they got together. They were wading by a 
pier in San Francisco Bay, gathering 
stones that they could sell and placing 
them ona plastic float. As the tide rose, 
they sat on the float, and had to lie down 
when their heads started to bump on the 
pier above. He brushed her hair from her 
cheek and they kissed. 

A few days later, Iversen wrote a poem 
about it that she still remembers by heart. 
“He had such a beautiful soul, he was so 
smart,” she said. “He never once made me 
feel stupid for not knowing something.” 

Although they were not monogamous 
— Iversen described herself dismissively 
as a “side-piece” — towards the end, 
Ryan had told her he wanted to settle 
down with her in a warehouse squat. 
When she last saw him, he said he was 
going to look for ice cream. 


The dumpsters outside an Amazon warehouse in San Francisco, where the body of a homeless man later 
identified as-Frank Ryan was found. The death, and the man’s name, went virtually unnoticed in the media. 


DUMPSTERS AND PHILOSOPHY 


For those so inclined, living out of 
dumpsters can occasion philosophy. 
“Almost everything I have now has 
already been cast out at least once, prov- 


ing that what I own is valueless to some- 


one,” Lars Eighner wrote in his treatise 
On Dumpster Diving. Pa Nets 8 

Eighner’s experiences were distinct 
from those of people who dumpster-dive as 
a lifestyle choice. He began when he was 
struggling to pay rent, and the day-to-day 
realities were brutal. ““No matter how care- 
ful I am I still get dysentery at least once a 
month, oftener in warm weather,” he said. 

A Guardian review of news reports 
from the last decade has found at least 50 
cases of dumpster-related homeless deaths 
and serious injuries. In some instances, 
the dumpster is simply the bleak setting. 

On Christmas Day last year, a Wichita, 
Kansas, man was found in a dumpster 
outside a bakery, and while a preliminary 
autopsy suggested he died of natural caus- 
es, his relatives could not fathom what 
had prompted him to get inside. 

In other examples, it is the act of trash 

collection itself that is fatal. A man in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, was tipped 
out of a dumpster and then run over by a 
garbage truck. In Forth Worth, Texas, a 
screaming man had a heart attack after the 
dumpster he was inside was picked up. 
- More common are situations in which 
homeless people, sleeping in dumpsters or 
sheltering from the elements, are collected 
by garbage or recycling trucks and com- 
pacted along with the trash. This is why 
ruined bodies sometimes end up at the 
dump. 

In 2003, a woman sued a waste-man- 
agement company for more than $10 mil- 
lion after her brother was suffocated in 
this way in Portland, Oregon, alleging 
“reckless and outrageous indifference” to 
homeless lives. 


In an interview, her lawyer, Greg 


Kafoury, recalled the testimony of a 
garbage worker, who said that after picking 
up dumpsters with his truck, he shook them 
in order to wake anyone sleeping inside, 
and taught his colleagues to do the same. 

Kafoury also remembers hypothesizing 
before the jury that, because six people 
had died in similar circumstances over the 
course of several years in Oregon, a state 
with a little over one percent of the U-S. 
population, as many as 600 could have 
been killed in the country as a whole. 

The lawsuit “was a chance to save 
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untold numbers of lives,” he said. But he 
lost. “Somebody needs to take one of 
these cases. and go the distance with it 
because the case can be won.” 


COMPACTED IN THE TRASH 


On occasion, though, there are sur- 
vivors. . 

In November 2016, about two weeks 
after Ryan climbed into the dumpster, 
Marcus Baldwin did the same thing in 
Mount Clemens, just north of Detroit. 
Alcoholism had led to the breakdown of 
his marriage and to homelessness. 

Finally he found a job in demolition, 
but he still had nowhere to stay, and after 
work on a cold and wet night a dumpster 
beckoned. It was filled with cardboard 
and seemed clean. He fell asleep. 

_ At around 5:30 a.m., he awoke to “this 
beeping noise,’ Baldwin said. “The next 
thing I knew, I was going up into the air.” 

Falling on his head, he was disoriented 
and in pain, and he had the sensation of 
having been dropped into a sewer. It was 
greasy. and filled with rotten food, old 
clothes and construction materials. 

He screamed for the driver to no avail. 
About 15 minutes after Baldwin was 
picked up, the compacting process began. 
A contraption that reminded him of a 
snow shovel began to move along the 
length of the vehicle and pinned Marcus 
to an interior wall. “I could just hear my 
bones breaking,” Baldwin said. “It was 
just going through my legs like a hot knife 
through butter.” 


Both were shattered. Baldwin thinks he - 


was compacted another five times, every 
quarter-hour or so. He tried to protect 
himself with a shopping cart. Eventually 
the driver noticed him and he was res- 
cued, but owing to a bad infection, doc- 
tors had to amputate his right leg below 
the knee. 

The life expectancy of homeless peo- 
ple is only around 50 years. When he 
died, Ryan was 55 or so. His autopsy 
report gave the verdict of a methampheta- 
mine overdose. 

At his wake, his friends poured some 
of his ashes into the bay along with jugs 
of milk and some buds of weed. His dog 
was adopted, and Iversen planted a garden 
of succulents and cacti near her tent in his 
memory. 

“T’ve never felt so right in my life,” she 
said of her time with Ryan, “and nothing 
has been right since. It probably never 
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The Housing Shortage in Santa Cruz — 
Too Many Questions, Too Few Answers 


Santa Cruz police chief 


declares a moratorium on 


camping ban at night. 


by Steve Pleich 


anta Cruz Police Chief Andy 

Mills’ new policy concerning 

houselessness has had a broad 

and profound impact on the com- 

munity. Not only has he declared a mora- 

torium on the issuance of camping ban 

tickets between the hours of 9:00 p.m. and 

6:00 a.m., his overall narrative concerning 

the unsheltered has been both compas- 
sionate and thoughtful. 

As one longtime houseless resident 

observed, “I haven’t seen anything like 

this in my 10 years on the streets. We are 


actually sleeping through the night undis- | 


turbed.” 

But perhaps the most important ie 
dramatic effect has been to refocus our 
attention and the community discussion 
on the continuing and growing lack of 
available shelter spaces for those of our 


residents who experience houselessness - 


on a nightly basis. 

Chief Mills has rightly characterized 
his concerns in social, moral and legal 
contexts and has continued to publicly 


"state that “we simply don’t have the shel- 


ter space we need.” 

Putting the city’s persistent sheltering 
inadequacies aside for the moment, in this 
article we will examine the practical 


aspect of an approach that is neither rea- 
sonably calculated to succeed nor realisti- 


cally able to yield satisfactory answers, 
i.e., housing the houseless. 


From the federal level on down, almost . 


every effort to support people experienc- 
ing houselessness is based upon the 
“housing first” model and this has become 
the mantra for elected officials and agency 
heads alike. Indeed, it is part and parcel of 
the new “best practices” approach to 
addressing any problematic issue. 

In Santa Cruz and Santa Cruz County, 
our elected and civic leaders have uni- 
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will be, and what can I expect? Such a big 
piece of me is gone.” 

In a statement, Amazon, which reécent- 
ly announced that it would host a home- 
less shelter in one of its new buildings in 
Seattle, called the death a “sad event.” 

A LonG-Lost SON 

Surprisingly, considering that Ryan 
appears to have dropped off the map long 
ago, the impact of his passing has reverber- 
ated far beyond a small homeless commu- 
nity in an obscure part of San Francisco. 

In. the vicinity of Spokane, 
Washington, for instance, there lives a 34- 
year-old who is also called Frank Ryan. 
He is the late Frank Ryan’s long-lost son. 

In the late 1980s, when he was six or 
seven, he lived with his father, as well as 
with his father’s new wife and her daugh- 
ter from a previous relationship. 

The younger Ryan remembers little of 
his father beyond a birthday when he was 
given a bike and shown how to assemble 
it. The two Frank Ryans were separated 
when the son was, as he describes it, spir- 
ited away by his mother. “Even if he was 
looking,as. harchas he;could, he probably 
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formly, and in my view, blindly, adopted 
the “Smart Solutions” approach which 
relentlessly advocates for a “housing first” 
model as an answer to the challenge 
addressing houslessness. Perhaps it 
assuages some deep-seated liberal guilt to 
apply the simplicity of Occam’s Razor to 
the issue and assume that “houses” are the 
answer to “houslessness.” 

However, in my view, this approach is 
impractical in that it all but ignores the 


present reality of our local housing market 
and, worst of all, is seemingly heedless to 


the size, character and complexity of our 
houseless community. 

Even Smart Solutions committee mem- 
bers like decades-long homeless advocate 
Linda Lemaster admit, ““We have to under- 
stand that the present affordable housing 
crisis makes the goal of housing people 
without homes much more difficult.” 

Yet, most of our elected leaders stub- 
bornly pursue the “housing first” model 
rather than looking at approaches that can 
work for our situation. They continue to 


wouldn’t have been able to find me due to 
the measures my mother had taken,” Ryan 
said in an interview recently. “I never har- 


bored any ill will.” 


During an itinerant period in the west- 
ern United States with his mother, he said 
he lived in a van and slept on blankets on 
the ground and obtained food from 
churches and food banks. Now he has a 
young family and works in security for 
the federal government. 

Several months before his father’s death, 
the older Ryan re-established contact via 
Facebook, and they made plans to meet for 
the first time in three decades. These plans 
were interrupted because Ryan Sr. acciden- 
tally shot himself in the groin while trying 
to remove the rust from a discarded hand- 
gun, leaving him hobbling and unable to 
work or pay for travel. He died before the 
meeting could take place. 

“The fact that he was hungry enough to 
crawl into a dumpster definitely was the 
hardest part,” the younger Ryan said. 

It “stirred up” his own experiences of 
homelessness. When the younger Ryan was 
taken away by his mother, he also lost con- 
tact with the little girl who was residing 
with them. Today Danielle Lent, who goes 
by the name Avalon, is 37 and lives in a 
town an hour north of San Francisco. 

»’Ffef memories of her stepsibling are 
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believe that a model which succeeded else- 
where will surely succeed here — failing 
entirely to consider that any arguably “best 
practice” strategy will only find success if it 
is appropriately tailored to our community’s 
unique composition and needs. 

So, let’s impartially examine the likeli- 
hood of success of a “housing first” model 


as applied to our houseless community. 


By anyone’s estimation, the City of Santa 
Cruz is 90-plus percent built out. 


So ask yourself these questions: Can any 
amount of mixed-use, multi-story, high- 


density development provide the number of 
units required to, even in theory, address 
the need for housing our houseless? 

Are even the merest fraction of these 
new units “affordable” for the houseless 
under any definition you choose to apply? 

How many will be “transitional sup- 
portive housing” units which is by far the 
greatest need and best hope for housing 
our unsheltered residents? 

Another question: How many of these 
new units will be developed for market- 


warm, though the relationship between the 
adults was anything but harmonious. The 
older Ryan only seemed to care about the 
drugs he was taking. And one night, she 
said, he entered Lent’s room and sexually 
abused her, the first of several occasions. 

Lent remembers herself “just staring at 
the alarm clock, saying ‘when is this 
going to be over?’” Afterwards her moth- 
er did not believe her. Indeed, when the 
older Ryan became homeless, Lent’s 
mother took food and money to him. 

“My mom was so in love with him and 
he did all these bad things to both of us. I 
still have night terrors over all of this. ’'m 
on anxiety medication.” 

The importance of finding her stepsib- 
ling was impressed on Lent by her moth- 
er. “On her deathbed she told me, 
‘Danielle Marie, I have three wishes,’ and 
this is the last wish that she asked for.” 

For Lent herself, the relationship 
seemed like one of the best things from 
that time. At Lent’s request, and with 
Ryan’s permission, the Guardian put them 
in touch with one another, and on 
Christmas Day they spoke for the first 
time since they were children. 

“He said he’s not stopped looking for 
me,” Lent told a reporter afterwards. “And 
I never stopped looking for him.” 

“Tt seems more:than a coincidence that 


rate sale? How many will contribute to 


our already inadequate rental stock? 

We are a highly intelligent, highly edu- 
cated community, but we continue to pur- 
sue the false hope of a “housing first” 
model, ignoring the reality that the path 
we are pursuing cannot hope to keep pace 
with our current houseless population. 

Freedom Sleepers Co-Founder Rabbi 
Phil Posner asks, “Is it realistic to believe 
that housing development that grows geo- 
metrically can keep-pace with a houseless 
population that grows exponentially?” 

And even if this did “pencil out,” as 
developers so love to say, how long will 
our unhoused have to stand in line, out- 
side and unsheltered, while this grand 
plan lumbers toward its inevitable failure? 

Too-many questions; too few answers. 
And. so, we must refocus, as I believe 
Chief Mills is inspiring us to do, on the 
questions that can yield answers in the 


_ near term, and hope in the long. 


This writer asks: Where are the pro- 
grams that build shelter-space capacity to 
accommodate our houseless population? 

Where are the year-round, walk-up 
shelters? Where are the designated family 
shelters? Where are the Safe Spaces recre- 
ational vehicle parking programs for the 
vehicularly housed? Where are the Safe 
Spaces sleeping programs as have been 
developed by Santa Cruz Homeless Depot 
that could provide transitional shelter for 
those needing a temporary starting point 
for re-entry into the employment market? 

These are the questions we can, and 


should, find answers to. 


There are many men and women of 
good will who believe that-a “housing 
first” model is the best hope for creating 


positive outcomes for people experiencing 
houselessness in our community. My 
words here should not be taken to demean 
those good-faith efforts. 

But Chief Mills’ new and enlightened 
policies should be a wake-up call to our 
community to re-examine the efficacy, if 
not the humanity, of our entire approach 
to houselessness. It may not provide 
answers. But it should surely prompt us to 
ask the right questions. 


out of the millions of homeless Americans 
that you could do a story on, it would be 
my father,” said Ryan. 


DUMPSTER DIVING STILL GOES ON 


The Amazon dumpsters continue to 
provide. 

On a Saturday morning earlier this 
year, a brown-haired young man wearing 
a varsity jacket cycled up and climbed 
inside in full view of passing cars and 
pedestrians. 

At that moment, the gate of the ware- 
house loading dock rose to reveal a staffer 
clutching some white trash bags. He 
moved to throw the bags into the open 
dumpster when he caught sight of the visi- 
tor. They locked eyes. 

The employee gently tossed the bags to 
the dumpster-diver, who opened them. A 
few minutes later, the homeless man got 
on the bike, balanced a few items on the 
handlebars and unsteadily rode off. 


“Outside in America” 
The Guardian’s year-long series 


This story by Alastair Gee is from 
“Outside in America,” a year-long 
series by the London-based Guardian 
that reports on homelessness in the 
United States. 
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Fighting for Breath on the Shore of a Dying Sea 


‘Even the doctor says he can’t 
do anything, that she’s suffer- 
ing from the dust in the air. 

Most of the children have this 
probiem. He just says not to 
let them play outside.” 


by David Bacon 


en the dust rises in North 

Shore, a small farmworker town 

at the edge of the Salton Sea, 

Jacqueline Pozar’s nose often starts bleed- 

ing. Her teacher at Saul Martinez 

Elementary School in nearby Mecca calls 

her mom, Maria, and asks her to come take 
her home. Jacqueline is seven years old. 

“I feel really bad because I can’t do 
anything for her,’ Maria Pozar says. 
“Even the doctor says he can’t do any- 
thing — that she’s suffering from the dust 
in the air. Most of the children in North 
Shore have this problem. He just says not 
to let them play outside.” 

The children of North Shore are the 
proverbial canaries in the coal mine, 
whose sudden illnesses warn of a greater, 
life-threatening disaster to come. That dis- 
aster is the rapidly receding waters of the 
Salton Sea. As more and more playa — 
the sea’s mud shoreline — emerges from 
the water and dries out, fine particles get 
swept up by the wind and coat everything 
in its path, including children’s noses. 

Airborne particles ranging in size 
between 10 and 1 ym, called PM 10, are 
generated from wind-blown dust. When 
they lodge in the lungs, they can cause 
asthma and other illnesses. 

“This will be the biggest environmen- 


tal disaster of our time,” charges Luis ; 


Olmedo, director of the Comite Civico del 
Valle, a community organization in the 
- Imperial Valley at the Sea’s south end. 

“The issue of the Salton Sea trumps 
everything. We have to get the air contami- 
nant level to zero. There is no safe level for 
the contaminants we have here. We need an 
intermediate project to stabilize the shore- 
line. The sea is receding much faster than 
any projects moving forward.” __ 

The Salton seabed was created by the 
Colorado River millions of years ago. As it 
dug out the Grand Canyon, river sediment 
filled in a delta at the north end of the Gulf 
of California, creating what are now the 
Coachella and Imperial Valleys. 

Between those valleys lay an ancient 
geologic depression reaching a depth of 278 
feet below sea level. Over the millennia it 
filled with water and then dried out repeat- 
edly; but by the time of the Spanish colo- 
nization, it was a dry desert saltpan. 

In 1905, as Imperial Valley growers 
were building canals to bring Colorado 
River water to irrigate their farms, the lev- 
ees containing their diversion failed when 
the river flooded. For two years, the 
Colorado poured into the depression, cre- 
ating the Salton Sea, whose surface rose 
over 80 feet above the desert floor. 

Evaporation would eventually have 
dried it out, but in 1928, Congress desig- 
nated land below -220 feet as a repository 
for agricultural runoff. Through the 
1970s, the lake’s surface hovered at -227 
feet, giving it an area of 378 square miles 
— the largest lake in California. 

Water from the Colorado, coming 
through the All-American Canal in the 
south and the Coachella Canal in the 
north, irrigated farmers’ fields and then 
went into the Sea, maintaining its level. 
Today the sediment lining the shore con- 
tains pesticides and fertilizer from 
decades of runoff. 

The Salton Sea became a stopping 
point for more than 380 bird speciés 


At the edge of the Salton Sea, the salts dissolved in the sea’s water leave a dry crust on the soil as the sea dries 


up and recedes. On the hardpan are dead fish, left behind as the water recedes. 


Jaime Lopez applies an herbicide to weeds in a field of bell peppers at the edge of the Salton Sea. This method 
of applying the herbicide avoids using a spray that can damage the pepper plants and cause health problems 
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for the workers. The herbicide will eventually be washed into runoff water, and into the sea. 


migrating on the Pacific Flyway, includ- 
ing egrets, herons, gulls, eared grebes, 
white pelicans, Yuma clapper rails and 
gull-billed terns. The sea was stocked 
with fish species including corvina, sargo 
and bairdella. Tilapia introduced to con- 
trol algae in irrigation canals also wound 
up in the lake. 

Over the years, the Salton Sea’s salini- 
ty increased, however, from 3,500 parts 
per million to 52,000 parts per million — 
about 50 percent saltier than the ocean. 
Fish, except the tilapia, died off. 
Phosphorus and nitrogen from fertilizers, 
and nutrients stirred up by winds from the 
sea’s bottom, now create algae blooms 


that deplete oxygen, kill fish and con- 


tribute to diseases that kill birds. 

In 2012, the terrible stench from one 
algae bloom smothered Los Angeles for 
days, demonstrating that wind-borne dust 
may potentially travel that far as well. It 
can also blow south, across the border 


into Mexicali, Baja California’s capital 
city of more than 650,000 people. 

In 2003, California was forced to 
reduce the water it takes from the 
Colorado to legal limits. As a result of an 
agreement hammering out how it would 
be shared, water began to be transferred 
from the Imperial Valley to San Diego. 
California Rural Legal Assistance warned 
the state plan “fails to comply with the 
California Environmental Quality Act.” 

At first, valley growers agreed to fal- 
low some fields, and the saved water con- 
tinued to flow into the Sea. But this year 
fallowing ends, and water transfers to San 
Diego will rise sharply in December. 

The California Natural Resources 
Agency says, “Inflow to the Salton Sea is 
expected to shrink significantly after 
2017, when water transfers from the 
Imperial Valley accelerate and mitigation 
water deliveries stop under agreements 
reached years-ago.” Pare sea gk 


The 2003 agreement said the state 
would pay to restore the environmental 
health of the Sea, but for 13 years no 
money was appropriated. Imperial 
County, its air pollution district and local 


growers tried to challenge the agreement 


in court, but lost. 

According to. a 2005 Border Asthma 
and Allergies (BASTA) Study conducted 
by the California Department of Public 
Health, 20.2 percent of children in 
Imperial County are diagnosed with asth- 
ma. The national average is 13.7 percent. 
Imperial County consistently has the high- 
est asthma hospitalization rates among all 
California counties, and ten valley resi- 
dents died of it from 2000 to 2004. 

Not all asthma is due to dust from the 
Sea. Even smaller particles, called PM 
2.5, come from smoke from burning fields 
after crops are picked. 

The Comite Civico has pushed for ban- 
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‘‘The three of us became 
family because we're fighting 
side by side for our lives. My 
Generation is not giving up.” 


Interview by David Bacon 


Editor: David Bacon interviewed 
Marina Barragan, organizer of the My 
Generation campaign of the Sierra Club’s 
San Gorgonio chapter, and two campaign 
activists, Christian Garza and his brother 
Ruben Garza. The young organizers are 
fighting urgently for the lives and health 
of their friend and family members. 


Christian Garza: I was born with 
asthma. Last year there was a dust storm 
over a couple of days. I had an asthma 
attack and I went to school, but the two 
steroids I had with me wouldn’t make it 
better. My mom picked me up and rushed 
me to the hospital. They called a code 
blue and told me I had a collapsed lung. If 
I’d been out there ten minutes longer, my 
whole lung would have collapsed and I’d 
have suffocated. 

The attacks used to be once a month; 
now it’s every couple of days. And I’m 
only 19. What am I going to do when I’m 
25? And I’m not the only kid with asthma 
here. There are so many kids with worse 
asthma than I have. In Mecca, when the 
wind is building up, the locals know that 
they should go inside. It becomes a ghost 
town. Just breathing it in is going to make 
you sick. You can’t be out there for long. 

Eastern Coachella Valley’s a low- 
income community and every time I’d 
have an asthma attack, it would cost $200 
in medication because I didn’t have prop- 
er insurance. Then I would have to go 
down to the food bank because we 
couldn’t afford any food after that. I 
always felt a huge burden. Even as a little 
kid, I would lie to my mom, and tell her I 
didn’t have an asthma attack, just because 
I knew there was not going to be food on 
the table after that. 


Ruben Garza: My mom sees the dust 
and thinks, “Well what can we do about 
it?” She shouldn’t have to worry that 


Fighting for Breath 
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ning field burning for many years, but 
“it?s cheaper for farmers to burn,” says 
Humberto Lugo, a Comite Civico staff 
member. ““There’s no way to know exact- 
ly how much pollution is due to the Salton 
Sea. But we can say that peoples’ prob- 
lems are aggravated when the dust blows 
from the shoreline. 

“My son in Calipatria [an Imperial 
Valley farmworker town very close to the 
shore] comes out to play baseball with a 
glove on one hand and his inhaler in the 
other. I can see this problem in my own 
family.” 

Calipatria, North Shore and the other 
towns around the sea are among the poor- 
est in California. While California’s 
unemployment rate is at about 5 percent, 
the Imperial County’s rate is four times 
greater. Over 23 percent of the Imperial 
Valley’s 177,000 residents (over 80 per- 
cent of whom are Latino) live in poverty. 

“The wealth of the agricultural industry 
has been built on top of the suffering of 
generations of farm workers, from direct 
abuses in the fields to degradation of the 
land and environment,” says Arturo 
Rodriguez, president of the United Farm 
Workers. “Nowhere are the hardships farm 
workers and their families endure more 
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Christian Garza, Marina Barragan and Ruben Garza are activists in the Mi Generacion youth chapter of the 
Sierra Club. They meet to talk about projects in the park in Mecca, a small farmworker town in the Coachella 
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Sierra Club’s “My Generation” Gives Youth a Voice 
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Valley near the Salton Sea. Christian has severe asthma from the dust in the air, and suffered a collapsed lung. 


when we go outside we won’t be OK 
when we come back in. Cee 

If you treat the Salton Sea just as a 
problem, you’re treating my brother’s 
asthma attacks as something he can just 
live with. But the Sea can be restored if 
we all put a hand out to each other. 

If we all work together, we can provide 
water to keep the Sea from receding. 
Water in the Sea would give my brother a 


chance to live his life, a right every person 
should have. We need that water for peo- 


ple to live. » 


Marina Barragan: The majority of © 


the shoreline is on native reservation land. 
If it was in Sacramento or LA, they would 
not have been able to ignore it for so long. 

But now there is an uproar in our com- 
munity. People care here. The Sea is hurt- 
ing a lot of people and yet it’s a beautiful 
sea. We have to listen to the voices of the 


conspicuous today than with dust pollution 
from the Salton Sea. What good does it do 
farm workers to win better pay and benefits 
when their health is crippled because of 
where they live and work?” 

Organizations like Comite Civico ‘and 
the Leadership Counsel for Justice and 
Accountability have pushed to put health 


concerns on the agenda for the state hear- 


ings about mitigating the impact of the 


water transfers. Over the last few years,. 


the Comite has put air monitors in over 40 
sites, training community residents to 
understand their use. Many schools now 
fly flags when the monitors indicate dust 
storms or severe air contamination, warn- 
ing students to stay indoors. 

And for the first time, the state has bud- 
geted $80 million for remediation, some of 
which goes to the Torrez Martinez tribe at 
the north end of the lake. They’ve begun 
creating new wetlands on their reservation, 
which lies next to the shoreline — some of 
it even under the water. 

The tribe’s survival depends on rescu- 
ing their land. According to Alberto 
Ramirez, in charge of the project, “For the 
Torrez Martinez, there’s nowhere else to 
go. What we have — this is it.” 

Of the tribe’s 800 members, only 300 
still live on the reservation. Half of them 
have respiratory illness. “The most impor- 
tant reason for this project is recovering 
the health of the community,” he adds. 


community and what they want for the 
Sea. The Sea is fighting to live and we’re 
fighting with it. And we’re not going to be 


‘ chased out of our home because they can’t 


clean it up. 

A lot of people make it seem like it’s 
the birds or public health. It doesn’t have 
to be one or the other. It has to be both. 
My Generation is fighting for multi-pur- 


pose solutions that are beneficial for both 
public health and bird habitat. 
We need to get more water in the Sea, 


create more wetlands — things that will 
happen now. The truth is we’re here to 
save ourselves because if we let the sea 
die, we will die. 


Christian Garza: I love this place, but 
it’s hard to feel like I can have a family 
here and feel like they’re safe. The Sierra 
Club showed me what caused my asthma 
attacks. I thought they were just normal, 


Oral histories and songs preserve the 
Torrez Martinez’ memories of earlier his- 
torical eras, in which water filled the basin 
and people would migrate from the lake’s 
edge to the surrounding mountains and 
back. Now only five people speak their 
indigenous language, however. 

“But we have the ability to resist,” 
explains Mike Mirelez, cultural resources 
director. “If we have better living condi- 
tions our tribe will become more self-suf- 
ficient. With more resources we can set up 
afterschool programs for our kids, work 


‘towards revitalizing our language, and 


teach them how to grow food.” 

Near the shoreline, the tribe’s skipload- 
ers move earth to create ponds for fish, 
and cascading pools and furrows to 
anchor native plants. They are creating a 
model. It only occupies a small part of an 
immense shoreline. To replicate it around 
the sea, and bring the water to make it 
thrive, would take not millions, but bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Ramirez believes that will be a long 
fight, “but we have to figure out how to 
adapt to survive, and the tribe has been 
doing this for generations.” 

Comite Civico’s Olmedo knows it will 
be a long fight too. “We should slow 
down the water transfer and make sure 
there’s no water transfer without full miti- 
gation,” he urges. “Full mitigation means 
that there will be no new environmental 


something I just had to live with. The 
Sierra Club gave me opportunities to get 
my voice out and let the people know 
what’s happening to us. This is a chance 
for me to have some type of change for 
the better for me, my family, and my 
community. 


Marina Barragan: We need to be 
heard, that’s the biggest thing. The My 
Generation campaign does grassroots orga- 
nizing. We’re trying to protect lives and 
marginalized communities like our own. 
But at the end of the day, Christian still suf- 
fered a collapsed lung. My 4-year-old 
nephew developed asthma this year. My 
sister has asthma and bronchitis, and. 10 
years ago, I lost my uncle to respiratory ill- 
ness. The three of us became family 
because we’re fighting side by side for our 
lives. My Generation is not giving up. 


exposure that threatens health. _ 

“We have to keep the hazardous soil in 
the ground. San Diego should use all its 
available resources before pulling water 
from here. We should be an emergency 
resource, not a day-to-day water source.” 

According to Eduardo Garcia, the 
Imperial Valley’s representative in the 
California State Assembly, “Our chal- 
lenge is to cover up those [exposed] areas, 
to build habitat as fast as the sea recedes. 
That is the only option. The state’s com- 
mitment is through a 10-year management 
plan to mitigate the public health impacts. 
It [$80 million] is enough to create a man- 
agement plan, but it’s not enough to 
restore the Salton Sea. 

“We have to get the money we need to 
implement the rest of the plan. We're 
going to ask the Governor to fund the plan 
in its entirety. We need him to come 
through for us here in Imperial County. 
We need the money.” 

In the meantime, Maria Pozar and her 
children, and her neighbors in North 
Shore, have no plans to leave. “We're all 
poor people, living here because we work 
in the fields,” she said. “My husband has 
a stable job and my whole family is here. 
We’re going to spend our lives in North 
Shore. We can’t move. Our kids are grow- 
ing, and Jacqueline has all her friends 
here. I have a new baby. Now I wonder if 
he will have asthma too.” 
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Bay Area Veterans of the Civil Rights Movement: Front left to right: Miriam (Cohen) Glickman, Marion Kwan, Don Jelinek (seated), 


Chude Pam Parker Allen, and 


Jean Wiley. Center (behind Don) Phil Hutchings. Rear left to right: Hardy Frye, Bruce Hartford, Jimmy Rogers, Eugene Turitz, Ron Bridgeforth, and Cathy Cade. Not 
in photo: Wazir (Willie B.) Peacock. (This photo was taken in 2016. Don Jelenik, pictured here in the center of the front row, has since passed away.) 
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“T didn’t know what CORE was. He 
shows these films about a dozen black and 
white pickets who are protesting the fact 
that this housing project is segregated — 
they only sell to whites. Outnumbering 
these CORE pickets are twice the number 
of uniformed members of the American 
Nazi Party in full swastika, chanting racist 
obscenities and attacking these nonviolent 
civil rights protesters. 

“I went up to the guy after and I said, 
‘Look, I don’t know who you guys are, but 
if you’re against the Nazis I’m with you. 
When do I sign up for the next time?’ — 
which was, of course, the next weekend 
because they were out every weekend. So 
again they went out, and again the Nazis 
outnumbered us and they attacked us — 
and from that I became an activist. 

“It was actually out of this young Jewish 
man’s anger at the Holocaust, Part of it is 
that my anger about the Holocaust was 
anger at those people who just stood by and 


t I would never 
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did nothing. I decided. th 


stand by when other people were being per- 4 RPA Ne Peep a bah Hepner ay aire Racca 8 ’ ° ° 
uae ies eerie Ve 5, a Ane doesn t say who he is, but he just starts : of that SGN and | shouldn t stop doing that just because 
secuted. So as I learned more about the eae UN Ms Ale Be ag Onc 

_ Screaming racism at me and he pulls outa | ,, 99 ° . 
freedom rides and the sit-ins with CORE. I un and puts it to the side of mv head and I'm older now than I was then.” — Phil Hutchings 
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stand by, even though I personally wasn’t 


being a victim. So that’s how I 
in the movement.” 


got involved 

Hartford worked for two years for 
CORE in California and then decided to go 
south to take part in the Southern Freedom 
Movement. He took part in the Selma 
march for voting rights in 1965 and then 
was hired by the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference as a field organizer. 

Hartford said, “I was the first civil 
tights worker to work in Crenshaw 
County, Alabama. I was dropped off there 
a little bit before noon at the little store 
that was run by the local leader there. I 
must have been there an hour or so, sitting 
on the porch talking to him and some of 


the other local leaders, and a cop car pulls 


up. And the guy in the cop car motions 
me over and says, ‘I’m the chief of 
police.’ And he says, ‘What’s your 
name?’ And I give him my name. 

“He has a shoe box on the seat beside 
him and this shoe box is filled with 5x7 
cards and they’re alphabetized. So he 


rifles through the cards, finds one with my — 


picture and name on it, pulls it out and 
shows it to me and says ‘Is this you?’ And 


it had my photo, my arrest record, my 


dossier, that I’d been active in Selma, that 
I worked for Dr. King, the whole thing. 
Now this is in this tiny, rural town called 
Laverne, population 2,000. 

“So the Alabama police apparatus had 
developed these dossiers on all known civil 
rights activists and distributed them down 
even to tiny, rural police officers. I said, 
‘Look, we’re here to do voter registration.’ 
He said “all night’ and then he drove off. 

“About a half hour later, another car 
pulls up; this is not a marked police car. A 
guy gets out and he waves some badge at 
me and motions me to come over. He 


brains out if you don’t get out of this county 
right now.’ He’s screaming and he’s not lit- 
erally frothing at the mouth, but that was 
the emotion he was projecting. 

“Pm well trained in nonviolence by 
this time and I go into my nonviolent de- 
escalating training. So he’s yelling this 
stuff and I’m calmly replying to him and 
I’m writing down his license plate. I had 
been trained in nonviolence techniques 
and I used this technique to keep him 
from killing me. Obviously I succeeded. 
So after a while, his emotion runs down. 
and he says, ‘Well, if you’re not out of 
town in 24 hours I’m gonna come back 
and kill you.’ And he drives off. 

“I go back to the local leaders and say, 


‘Who was that guy?’ Because he never 
gave me his name. And they said, ‘He’s 
the leader of the Crenshaw County Ku 
Klux Klan and he’s on the sheriff’s 
posse.’ That was the badge he had, and 
the posse was a group of white volunteers 
who would mobilize to suppress all civil 
rights activity by Blacks. So that was my 
introduction to Crenshaw County. 

“That was kind of the way things went. 
We had a sit-in, and the posse and the Klan 
and the mob attacked. We tried to register 
voters, we did community organizing and 
that’s the sort of thing I did for two years, 
first in Alabama and then in Mississippi. I 
did two years with the movement in 


“Making a commitment to go and work and commit my 
life, to risk my life for helping to end the terrorism, the 

racist terrorism in Mississippi, and help to contribute to 
bringing about equality — that was something I felt was 
worth dying for.” — Chude Allen 


“My anger about the Holocaust was anger at those peo- 
ple who just stood by and did nothing. I decided that I 
would never stand by when other people were being per- 
secuted. So as I learned more about the Freedom Rides 
and the sit-ins with CORE, I felt that I had to be some- 
one who did not stand by.” — Bruce Hartford | 


“Being in the South during that time remains very close 
to me. And it's made me open to poor people, people 
oppressed wherever they are. Made me realize that I was 
part of something in my youth that helped change some 
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California and two years in the South.” 
PHIL’ HUTCHINGS: DEMOCRACY AT 
THE GRASS-ROOTS LEVEL 


Phil Hutchings, an African American 
man from Cleveland, Ohio, told me how 
he became involved in the Civil Rights 
Movement as a young college student in 
the nation’s capital. He said, “I was in col- 
lege at Howard University in Washington, 
D.C. It’s predominantly African- 
American, and that’s where I met people 
involved in the civil rights movement. 

“Three things (were) going on in my 
life. One is I’d been living with my par- 
ents and for the first time living in D.C., I 


See Bay Area Veterans page 7 


Spirits unbowed, thousands of civil rights workers march on through 
drenching rains and freezing cold on their way to Montgomery. 
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was like an adult on my own. So I was 
really open toalotofthings. _ 

“The second thing was that a lot of the 
people who I met in the Civil Rights 
movement in those days were people 
coming up to D.C. from the South for a 
rest. For people from civil rights. groups 
who were working down there, it was 
such a hard and dangerous job that they 
got kind of tired and needed a little rest. 

“The third thing was that D.C. was 
kind of in between Maryland and 
Virginia, and when I first went to Howard 
in 1960, both of those states were segre- 
gationist states. So it wasn’t just going to 
Mississippi or into the South or Alabama 
— we started doing things right in 
Baltimore or northern Virginia. The 
movie theaters were segregated; Blacks 
had to come on Saturdays and had to sit 
up in the balcony. 

“So I joined with groups like CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) and SNCC 
(Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee) who were basically young 
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people themselves and who were doing 
things. Just the fact that they were doing 
this organizing against something that 
seemed so obviously wrong was very 
attractive to me as a way to get involved 
in the movement. In places like Maryland 
and Washington, I could do stuff over the 
weekend and be back in school. 

“First time I got arrested was on Easter 
Sunday in downtown Baltimore. Spent the 
night in jail, somebody picked us up, 
bailed us out and I got a ride back to D.C. 
I was back in school on Monday..”. : 

For three year, Hutchings worked in 


Baltimore “learning the ropes, in a situa- 


tion that was not as difficult as in 
Mississippi.” Then, in 1964, he went to 
Mississippi for the historic Freedom 
Summer, and began registering voters and 
teaching citizenship classes. It was a new 
and very challenging experience. 

“For the most part I grew up in the 
North,” said Hutchings, “so to go into a 
place like the South, to go in small towns 
where it is known that you have the White 
Citizens Council and the Klan still... Even 
before I went, there was this fear (because 
of) Emmett Till having been lynched back 
there in the fifties. He was just a young 
Black boy from Chicago, and he did the 
wrong thing and he paid for it with his 


As the Selma to Montgomery march reaches the State capitol in Montgomery, Alabama, jubilation is evident on the faces of marchers of all ages. 


Arms linked in solidarity, the marchers sing Freedom Movement 
songs and refuse to be intimidated by the police surrounding them. 


life. It could have happened to anybody.’ 

“We were always aware of those kind 
of dynamics, so it was a question of being 
able to realize the fear and at the same 
time work through it, because you had to 
go down there and talk to people, trying to 
get them to think about why it was impor- 
tant to vote, how they were playing an 
important role in U.S. history, coming to 
the courthouse and registering to vote.” 

I asked Hutchings if there was any par- 
ticular incident that affected him. “Half the 
time I was scared to death,’ he answered. 
“And I just watched. What can I do? I 
didn’t have any army to protect me.” 

He said he tried to learn from the peo- 
ple living in Mississippi who had to deal 
with the violence and danger and racism 
every day. “I’m just down here for three 
months and I can go home,” he explained. 
So he sought; understanding from the peo- 
ple who live there “who have no place to 
go but there.” 

“How are they doing?” Hutchings said. 
“What. are some of the survival tech- 
niques, like being in churches. The 
churches were one of the few places we 
could meet and talk, get to know people 
and bond with people. We were. these 
abstract northerners, even middle-class 
Negroes, there were so many possible dif- 
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Thanks to Bay Area Veterans of the 
Civil Rights Movement for these his- 
torically important photographs from 
their website at www.crmvet.org. The 
photographers are credited for each 
image if known. 


ferences between us. And it was really 
very hard to make contact with poor 
whites. It was very easy to see that 
whites were suffering and could use 
of help in many ways, but they ws 
tied to the system of white supremacy 
they would almost rather kill you 
basically accept food from you.” 
Hutchings was deeply inspirec 
Fannie Lou Hamer, one of the most:s 
cant leaders of the Civil Rights Movement. 
Hamer was a voting rights activist and a 
key organizer of Freedom Summer in 
Mississippi for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. She later became 
vice-chair of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, representing it at the 
1964 Democratic National Convention. 
“Watching Mrs. Hamer conduct com-" 
munity meetings was probably one of the 
best illustrations of democracy at the grass 
roots level that I’ve ever seen,” Hutchings 
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said. “Just the care she had for the people in 
the town who she’s known for most of her 
life, and they’ ve known her, and now they 
were actually doing something different 
than just picking cotton and doing things 
for the people who oppress them. They 
were basically standing up for themselves 
and they built on those relationships and 
told me about how they approach people 
and how to talk to people. 

“When we began the day-to-day action 
of organizing in the Freedom Movement 
— getting people to see their own poten- 
tial and what they could do and build — 
we felt this was the high point of our 
lives. Not only were we able to accom- 
plish something, but we got so much more 


from the people when we went there than 
we ever gave them. We may have spent 


three months there or five years or what- 
ever, but it changed our lives. 

“In many ways, being in the South dur- 
ing that time remains very close to me. 
And it’s made me open to poor people, 
people who were being oppressed wher- 
ever they are. Made me realize that I was 
part of something in my youth that helped 
change some of that and I shouldn’t stop 
doing that just because I’m older now 
than I was then.” 


CHUDE ALLEN: IT WAS SOMETHING I 
FELT Was WortTH DyINnG For 


Chude Allen was a student at Carlton 
College in Minnesota when she spent the 
spring of 1964 as an exchange student at 
Spelman College, a primarily black college 
in Atlanta. There she became involved in 
the student movement for civil rights. In the 
summer, she went to Mississippi as a 
teacher in the Freedom Schools. 

“Mississippi,” she informed me, “had 
the worst school system in the country 
and of course 10 times worse for the black 
students than the white students. The seg- 
regated schools and the Black students 
would get to use the textbooks from the 
white students’ schools:so they weren’t 
given access to a lot of information. The 
whole society was what they call a closed 
society. Critical thinking, free thinking, 
learning about alternative ideas, equal 
rights — those were not questions encour- 
aged in those local schools.” 

She also mentioned that she had not 
been taught any Black history. “I think 
that’s important for people to realize that 
white colleges did not have Black studies.” 

She explained the reasons for Freedom 
Schools. “They were organized by SNCC 
to provide basic education for young peo- 
ple, as well as beginning-to-be activists. 
So the idea was that we were primarily 
there to teach critical thinking, and to help 
students learn how to think and to think 
about their communities and what kind of 


Club-wielding police brutally assault nonviolent marchers in the 
Selma campaign to win voting rights and end discrimination. 
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“The Berlin Wall.” To prevent any further marching, the police stretch a rope across Sylvan Street outside of 
Brown Chapel. It is guarded by a line of cops. Anyone marching past the rope faces arrest, a beating, or worse. 


changes were needed — and hopefully to 
help develop political leadership. 

“Many times, their parents were risk- 
ing losing their jobs or other harassment 
for letting their kids come to the Freedom 
Schools; and in some of the more danger- 
ous places, the children themselves were 
risking their lives to be there. 

“These schools were not accredited. 
This was not about them getting anything 
other than knowledge. The Freedom School 
classroom would be — classroom is not the 
right word — sometimes they were done on 
the lawn. We had a freedom house so they 
were done in a room, but it wasn’t a school. 
This was like an alternative school, like in 
Berkeley in the old days when we’d have 
teach-ins around the Vietnam war, for 
example. That’s the kind of thing this was. 
Some places were a little bit more formal 


Fannie Lou Hamer testifies about the denial of voting rights in Mississippi 
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at the Credentials Committee of the Democratic Party Convention in 1964. 


25,000 strong, the Selma to Montgomery March advances towards the Capitol building in Montgomery. 


and some were very informal.” 
The students in the Freedom Schools 
ranged from small children to young 


adults. “I was assigned teenage and young - 


adult women. That’s who I worked with 
in the mornings and in the afternoons; 
they were working on a play and I helped 
with that. So I worked with the older kids 
but there were younger kids there too.” 

She still recalls the impact of the mur- 
ders of three young civil rights activists 
that summer in Mississippi, known as the 
Freedom Summer murders. “It was during 
that summer of 1964 that the three civil 
rights workers, Schwerner, Chaney and 
Goodman, were murdered,” she said. 

It must have been very scary when you 
heard of the deaths, I said. 

“Well, yes,” Allen said. “I think it was 
the kind of thing where we knew that we 
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might die, we might be imprisoned, we 
might be injured. But at the same time, we 
knew that being white would mean that 
people in the North would care more. And 
that is what happened. With two of them 
being white from New York, that’s why 
people cared. Lots of African Americans 
had been killed and people up North 
didn’t care. It forced the country to notice. ° 

“It forced the country to pay attention 
to what was going on. But in terms of 
myself individually, yes, I think that mak- 
ing a commitment to go and work and 
commit my life, to risk my life for helping 
to end the terrorism, the racist terrorism in 
Mississippi, and help to contribute to 
bringing about equality, that was some- 
thing I felt was worth dying for.” 
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She mentioned a discussion on the 
question of whether young activists 
thought they would die in the struggle for 
civil rights. “Only two of us had that 
thought,” she said. “Young people don’t 
think that they’re going to die. (They 
think) if you do what’s right, of course 
you'll prevail.” 

I asked Allen to tell me more about 
what she learned that summer and how 
the experience changed her. ““When I 
went, I thought that what was going on in 
the South, especially in Mississippi and 
Alabama, was the deep sore on the body 
politic of the United States, and that all 
we needed to do was heal that sore and 
we would be healed. And I came away 
understanding that it was like a cancer. 

“Now, of course, being much older and 
more sophisticated, I understand that the 
racism as we see it starts at the beginning, 
with the genocide toward Native 
Americans as well as the enslavement of 
Africans. But I didn’t understand that at 
first. The other thing is that I didn’t 
understand the full degree of poverty. 
That’s when I really understood how it 
ranged. Some people had a lot and some 
people had so little.” 

She poses a hypothetical question. “If 
racism was suddenly eradicated, would 
equal proportions of Black people and 
white people be poor? Would more white 
people be in prisons, but there would still 
be the prisons because that’s an industry? 

“The same with homelessness. That if 
somehow we magically got rid of racism, 
there might be more white people on the 
street but they’d still be homeless. I real- 
ized that with ending racism, we have to 
end poverty.” 

Did the experience change you? 

“T think yes,’ Chude Allen said. “I think 
also it was very hard to leave and to go 
back into the regular society. Some of us 
talk about it. And I never could fit. When I 
was interviewed in 1964, I basically said I 
don’t fit anywhere. I’m not Black and I 
knew that I would never fit. Black national- 
ism was on the rise, but I was never going 
to be a Black person but I could no longer 
be an oblivious white person.” 


Day after day, night after night, in freezing raim and blazing sun, the: 
marchers press against the rope they call the “Berlin Wall.” 
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Marchers set forth on the Final Push to the Alabama State Capitol, March 25, 1965. 


Clergy and activists linked arms in the struggle for freedom. From left, Rev. Arthur Matott, John Lewis 
(head of SNCC), Andrew Young of Southern Christian Leadership Conference, and Sister Mary Leoline. 
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A trooper kicks a woman blinded by tear gas during the Bloody Sunday police 
assault on nonviolent marchers in Selma, Alabama,Police viciqusly beat hundreds of 
people with clubs and whips and teargassed them. 
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The True Conditions of Farm Workers Today 


I believe documentary pho- 
tographers stand on the side 
of social justice. We should 
be involved in the world and 
unafraid to try to change it. 


by David Bacon 


t the end of the 1970s, 

California farm workers were 

the highest paid in the United 

States, with the possible 
exception of Hawaii’s long-unionized 
sugar and pineapple workers. Today, peo- 
ple are trapped in jobs that pay the mini- 
mum wage and often less, and mostly 
unable to find permanent year-around 
work. 

In 1979, the United Farm Workers 
‘negotiated a contract with Sun World, a 
large citrus and grape grower. The con- 
tract’s bottom wage rate was $5.25 per 
hour. At the time, the minimum wage was 
$2.90. If the same ratio existed today, 
with a state minimum of $10.50, farm 
workers would be earning the ae 
of $19.00 per hour. 

- Today, farm workers don’t make any- 
where near $19.00 an hour. In 2008, 
demographer Rick Mines conducted a 
survey of 120,000 migrant farm workers 
in California from indigenous communi- 
ties in Mexico — Mixtecos, Triquis, 
Purepechas and others — counting the 
45,000 children living with them, a total 
of 165,000 people. 

“One third of the workers earned 
above the minimum wage, one third 


reported earning exactly the minimum © 


and one third reported earning below the 
minimum,” he found. In other words, 
growers were paying an illegal wage to 
tens of thousands of farm workers. The 
case log of California Rural Legal 
Assistance is an extensive history of bat- 
tles to help workers reclaim illegal, and 
even unpaid, wages. 

Indigenous workers are the most recent 
immigrants in the state’s farm labor work- 
force, and thé poorest, but the situation 
isn’t drastically different for others. The 
median income is $13,000 for an indige- 
nous family, the median for most farm 
workers is about $19,000 — more, but 
still far from a livable wage. 

Low wages in the fields have brutal 
consequences. When the grape harvest 
Starts in the eastern Coachella Valley, the 
parking lots of small markets in farm 
worker towns like Mecca are filled with 
workers sleeping in their cars. 

For Rafael Lopez, a farm worker from 
San Luis, Arizona, living in his van with 
his grandson, “the owners should provide 
a place to live since they depend on us to 
pick their crops. They should provide liv- 
ing quarters, at least something more 
comfortable than this.” 

In northern San Diego County, many 
strawberry pickers sleep out of doors on 
hillsides and in ravines. Each year the 
county sheriff clears out some of their 
encampments, but by next season, work- 
ers have found others. As Romulo Mufioz 
Vasquez, living on a San Diego hillside, 


David Bacon’s photographs and 
stories seek to capture the courage of 
people struggling for social and eco- 
nomic justice in the Philippines, 
Mexico and the United States. The 
text and photos are excerpted from 
his 2017 book, In the Fields of the 
North / En Los Campos del Norte, pub- 
lished simultaneously by the 
University of California Press in the 
U.S. and the Colegio de la Frontera 
Norte in Mexico. 


A crew of farm workers harvests romaine lettuce for Pamela. Packing Company near Mecca, in the Coachella 
Valleys The wages of farm workers are often illegally low and are still far from a livable wage. 


explains: “There isn’t ‘enough money to’ 
pay rent, food, transportation and still — 
have money left to send to Mexico. I fig- 


shack myself. We don’t make enough to pay rent. We’re poor 


ured any spot under a tree would do.” | 
Compounding the problem of low 
wages is the lack of work during the win- 
ter months. Workers have to save what 
they can while they have a job, to tide 
them over. In the strawberry towns of the 


Salinas Valley, the normal 10 percent. 
unemployment rate doubles after-the har-' 


vest ends in November. While some can 
collect unemployment, the estimated 53 
percent who have no legal immigration 
status are barred from receiving benefits. 
Yet people have strong community ties 
because of shared culture and language. 
Farm workers in California speak 23 lan- 
guages, come from 13 different Mexican 
states, and have rich cultures of music, 
dance, and food that bind their communi- 
ties together. Migrant indigenous farm 


workers participate in immigrant rights ° 


marches, and organize unions. 

Indigenous migrants have created com- 
munities all along the northern road from 
Mexico to the United States and Canada. 
Migration is a complex economic and 
social process in which whole communities 


_ participate. Migration creates communities, 


which today pose challenging questions 
about the nature of citizenship in a global- 
ized world. The function of my pho- 
tographs, therefore, is to help break the 
mold that keeps us from seeing this reality. 
The right to travel to seek work is a 
matter of survival for millions of people, 
and a new generation of photographers 
today documents the migrant-rights 
movements in both Mexico and the 
United States (with its parallels to the 
civil rights movement of past genera- 
tions). Like many others in this move- 
ment, I use the combination of pho- 
tographs and oral histories to connect 
words and voices to images. Together 
they help capture a complex social reality, 
as well as people’s ideas for changing it. 
Today racism is alive and well, and 
economic inequality is greater now than it 
has been for half a century. People are 
fighting for their survival. And it’s hap- 
pening here, not just in safely distant 
countries half a world away. ; 
As a union organizer, I helped people 
fight for their rights as immigrants and 
workers. I’m still doing that as a journalist 
and’ photographer. Tbelieve documentary 


David Bacon 
photo 


“T bought some nylon and a tarp for the roof, and built my 


and can’t afford to go elsewhere.” — Romulo Munoz Vazquez 


photographers stand on the side of social 


justice. We should be involved in the 
world and unafraid to try to change it. 


RAYMUNDO GUZMAN: “SWE’RE A . 
FLOWER THAT GREW IN CONCRETE.”’ 


I was very young when my mother 
first took me to work in the fields — 
about eight or ten years old. At first, only 
she and my older brother were working. 
My brother would work with her, while 
the rest of us went to school. She took me 
to the fields so that I could start to learn, 
so that I would be ready. when I was old 
enough to work. 

It was just her and us kids, and she 
couldn’t earn enough to support us all. 


She sold tamales and chicharrones, and 


tried to make money any way she could. 
In December, she pruned trees. She was 
our mother and father. She had to look out 
for us. When there wasn’t work in the 
fields, she would kill a pig and make 
tamales, make mole, and sew. 

My memories of those times are good 
because I was working with my family 
and the people from my hometown. We 
all came from the: same town in Oaxaca, 
San Miguel Cuevas. When I first arrived 
in Fresno, I only spoke Mixteco. I had to 
learn Spanish to speak with other people 
in the street and in school. 

I graduated from high school. I was the 
first in my family to do it. My mother was 
so proud that she threw me a party. It felt 
good to stand on stage and hear my name 
being called. I felt sad immediately after- 
wards, though, because I didn’t know 
what to do with my diploma. It’s like 
accomplishing something so big, and then 
everything comes crashing down. It’s 
very depressing. 

I was already working in the fields 
then, so I actually lost a day of work for 
graduation practice. I went to work in 
Oregon right after graduating, because I 
was saving up for a car. But the money 
seems to slip away. It’s not much to begin 
with. The money you earn in a week goes 
to rent, food, gas and the cell phone bill. 

I’m going to be a rap star. I think I’m 
going to be big, but 'V’in going tobe a fap- 


per with a conscience. My idol is Tupac 
Shakur. He spoke about politics and told 
the truth about all of us kids in poverty. 
He talked about our lives. 

It’s like Tupac used to say, we’re a 
flower that grew in concrete. You can see 
the rose and stem is twisted, but it grew 
out of the hard concrete. We’re from the 
hood but we’re going to come up. Some 
people may not want us to achieve much, 
but we’re human too. 


ROMULO MUNOZ VAZQUEZ: “WE 
DON’T MAKE ENOUGH TO PAY RENT.” 


In San Pedro Muzuputla, the town I’m 
from, we’re very poor, and I have four chil- 
dren. This is my second time coming to the 
United States, and I’ve been living in this 
encampment in San Diego for a year. When 
I first arrived, I rented an apartment, but I 
couldn’t make enough money to pay rent, 
food, transportation and still have money 
left to send to Mexico. 

I figured any spot under a tree would 
do, so I asked a coworker and he told me 
about this place. I bought some nylon and 
a tarp for the roof, and built my shack 
myself. My main goal is to save money 
and send it to my family. We’re outsiders. 
If we were natives here, then we’d proba- 
bly have a home to live in. But we don’t 
make enough to pay rent. We’re poor and 
can’t afford to go elsewhere. 

Here in the camp very few speak 
Spanish. Most just speak their indigenous 
language. Those from Guerrero speak one 
language; the people from San Pedro 
Muzuputla speak another. We speak 
Amuzcefias. We don’t understand 
Mixteco or Triqui — it’s very different. 
That’s why it’s good to speak Spanish. 

When we aren’t working, we’re look- 
ing for work. Sometimes Americans stop 
by, and even though we only communi- 
cate by hand signals, they can tell us what 
job they want done. 

I was beaten at work five years ago, on 
a ranch by the freeway in San Diego. The 
boss asked us why we weren’t working 
hard. I told him we weren’t animals and 
we had rights. I still remember Sven uue 
they did to me afterwards. 
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Resentment Brought About b 


by Jack Bragen 


f someone performs unskilled work 

as their job, something I have done at 

times, people in the upper crust of 

society, including many who espouse 
liberal values, are condescending and 
assume that such an individual is inferior 
or lacking in awareness. 

I have swept and mopped floors for a 
living. I have done delivery driving for a 
living. And I have tried and failed to make 
it in some of the heavier, more demand- 
ing, manual labor jobs. Did I do this 
because I am a dumb person? 

Lack of awareness or intelligence is not 
usually the reason that people are employed 
as unskilled workers. There are numerous 
reasons that an individual could be in that 
situation. And it isn’t always a bad situa- 
tion; some workers do not have a problem 
with it. They provide for their families and 
perform essential work for society. 

My path was never that of the estab- 
lished formula for an affluent life. When 
young, I didn’t have the basic concept of 
the things required to become financially 
“successful.” I chose to work at unskilled 
or sometimes moderately skilled employ- 
ment, because I didn’t have the tempera- 
ment to go to school and obtain a degree. 

Once it was clear that I suffer from 
paranoid schizophrenia, none of this was 
expected by family or others. 

However, in society, people are valued 
based on their position in life. That 
includes one’s employment, college 
degrees, one’s financial worth, and so on. 
This ignores the intrinsic value of many 
good individuals. 

Most physical jobs, such as cleaning, 
landscaping, construction, and so on, are 
honest work, and should be considered 


honorable. However, people at the top 
who supervise, and who are sometimes 


multiple levels above these workers, con- 
sider workers to be expendable, replace- 
able, and not worthy enough even to 
speak to, much less treat as an equal. 

This may breed resentment. Human 
beings in general don’t appreciate being 
treated as trash, or as a piece of Kleenex 
to be used and thrown out. The same thing 
goes for people with disabilities. We don’t 
appreciate being treated as worthless. 

But uneducated people, or even those 
who are blacklisted in their profession, 
must somehow make a living in order to 
feed, house, and clothe themselves. 
Disabled people must somehow keep their 
entitlement, medical, and housing benefits 
coming in. Failing to do what is needed 
spells homelessness and therefore spells 
the likelihood of starvation, exposure to 
the elements, and possibly death. 
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Thus, the people who have the money 
make the rules; and we must follow those 
rules. Mere survival will generally take 
precedence above the desire to be treated 
with dignity. Yet, people at the bottom 
may still harbor resentment. This is 
because people at the top often enjoy their 
power too much. 

Because of the resentment felt by the 

-people at the bottom, human history is 
marked by numerous revolutions. Anyone 
who has taken a history class in middle 
school or above should know of some of 
these revolutions — the French 
Revolution, the Revolutionary War of the 
United States, communist revolutions in 
China and Russia, and the list goes on. 

Thus, the resentment of those at the 
bottom is a powerful force, yet it is one 
that can be used to advantage by ruthless 


“6th Street.” Workers fare poorly in a classist society. 


leaders. In other instances, some revolu- 
tions brought about greater liberty. 3 

When conditions get bad enough, peo- 
ple become willing to fight and may even 
risk losing their lives because conditions 
are unacceptable. The pendulum swings 
in two directions, not one. 

How is this relevant? We are currently 
dealing with extreme disparity of incomes 
and conditions in the United States. Most 
people, including me, agree that this prob- 

‘lem should be addressed through the cur- 
rent system of democracy. There will not 
be a revolt in the U.S. under our current 
system of government. There will only be 
change for the better or worse by means 
of the basic constitutional system in place. 

We should realize that we are not help- 
less. If we resent how things are, we could 
become involved in making a difference. 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


y a Classist Society 


This could include registering to vote, and 
it could include much more. 

If we resent the system, violence is not 
the answer. In human history, many of the 
revolutions were bloodbaths. However, 
there are also examples of nonviolent 
revolt. A nonviolent path is better, in part 
because it is unlikely to put in place an 
even more oppressive system than the 
prior system that was overthrown. 

Nonviolence is simply better than vio- 
lence. Some violent revolutions have 
resulted in people being much worse off 
than beforehand. However, a nonviolent 
revolution is marked by saner, more 

thoughtful leaders and others, and will 
have a tendency to bring about something 
better than what previously existed. 

Furthermore, the human species has to 
do better. If we are to survive into the next 
century, we must evolve past violence. If 
we resent the system, and if we are angry, 
we should channel that unhappiness into 
the creation of good things. 

My father, at one point, when talking 
“off the cuff’ (as he always did), pointed 
out that I hadn’t decided to become well- 
known through doing something infa- 
mous. My response was that I wasn’t 
interested in becoming known for a hor- 
rendous act; it didn’t appeal to me. At the 
time of that conversation, I didn’t add my 
belief that I would rather prove wrong 
those who’ve said rotten things about me. 
It is a much better way of “getting even.” 
My critics are forced to eat their words. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important new “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in which 
all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2017. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 

Contact. Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 
Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 


Extreme Inequality in the U.S. Amounts to a Caste System 


by Jack Bragen 


eople in positions of money and 

power sometimes seem to mistake 

themselves for being gods and god- 
desses. I refer to Hollywood celebrities on 
TY, who presume themselves to be better 
than others by virtue of their social posi- 
tions. I see people in Walnut Creek in their 
Mercedes, and shopping at Broadway 
Plaza, and they have the appearances of 
being “the beautiful people.” 


I also see the workers, many of whom 
are Spanish-speaking. I see homeless peo- 
ple, those who have been cast away and 
have been rejected. And there is some- 
thing wrong with this picture. 

We have a real problem when wealth 
people mistreat those working for them, 
pay peanuts, and then throw them out like 
vermin when it is convenient or when it fur- 
nishes sadistic satisfaction. We’re creating a 


eee 


caste system in which the “have nots” are 


kept down, kept out, and discarded like a 
used piece of Kleenex by the affluent. 

This is not what America is supposed 
to be about..Remember “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men 
[people] are created equal’? Those words 
are enshrined in the Declaration of 
Independence. Our nation fought a 
Revolution against England’s tyrannical 
rule, and many people gave their lives 
because of this idea. 

The U.S. isn’t supposed to be a king- 
dom, and the common citizen deserves a 
full measure of respect. Respect should 
not be reserved only for millionaires. 

I have heard of a restaurant chain that 
routinely fired all of its employees after 
about three months so that they would not 
have to pay benefits. There is no recourse 
for the fired employee. Big business uses 
people, takes advantage of them, and gets 


rid of them if they pose any inconvenience. 

I’ve seen a website intended to be 
viewed by businesspersons in which it 
was said, for the benefit of employers, 
that ADA (Americans With Disabilities 
Act) cases, in which the disability is psy- 
chiatric, were very easily dismissed. 

Yet, it is important for the reader to 
realize that not all companies are unethi- 
cal. Right now, I believe more people 
should go into the business world who are 
unconventional, who are imaginative and 
even who are sensitive. You can find 
pockets of kindness in the business world, 
and we need more of them. 

We have far too much classism. I know 
a woman who worked, essentially as a 
servant, yet who has professional creden- 
tials. This person has been treated like dirt 
in the domestic jobs she has undertaken. 

This sort of thing is widespread. 
Multimillionaires do not have the right to 


mistreat human beings simply because they 
can, We need to confront the injustice of 
classism, and understand how the United 
States has developed extreme inequality 
that amounts to a caste system. 

When someone with wealth is found to 
be guilty of breaking the law (and this 
doesn’t happen very often due to the caliber 
of attorneys they can afford), it is a very 
different picture than that of a poor person 
trying to navigate the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Paris Hilton was jailed, and I recall 
that she may have been released after about 
a forty minute stay. Martha Stewart was 
jailed, and served a relatively long sentence 
— but it was at a rich people’s jail. 

It isn’t supposed to be “liberty and jus- 
tice for all rich people.” It is supposed to 
be justice for all. And we don’t have that. 


- Perhaps we never really did. And maybe 


that is why there is so much anger. 
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Sick and Alone, a Homeless Man Finds a Breakthrough 


I’ve been sleeping in gutters for 


almost half of my adult life. 
That I did not die a meaning- 
less death on the streets of 
Berkeley is an absolute miracle. 


by Andy Pope 


of my story has been left out. I’ve 
been wanting to relate a certain turn of 
events that occurred in July 2016, after I 
had left Berkeley, but before I had moved. 
up to Idaho. It may explain why it is that I 
am so passionate about what I am writing, 
and why I now know that my life has 
meaning. 

To provide some background, I left 
Berkeley, California, on the day that I 
received my monthly Social Security 
check for July. The city where I landed on 
the San Francisco Bay Area Peninsula 
was.a small town of about 25,000, com- 
posed almost entirely of upper-class resi- 
dents. I selected it because it was noted 
for a low crime rate and a peaceful aura. 

However, the city wasn’t particularly 
friendly toward outdoor homeless types, 
and after the second time my sleep was 
interrupted by an officer of the law, I 


_agreed to be transferred from my spot 


behind the local library to a shelter about 
25 miles south of there, in a more indus- 
trial neck of the woods. 

At first, | was very impressed with the 
shelter. They had a number of programs 


- designed to help homeless people get back 


on their feet and regain self-esteem. It was, 
however, assumed that I was an alcoholic 
or a drug addict, and daily twelve-step 
meetings were required. Still, I acquiesced. 
I think twelve-step meetings are great, in 
general. The only thing that bothered me 


_was the assumption that I needed one. 


About five days into my sojourn at the 
shelter, an unfortunate turn of events took 
place. In the Men’s Barracks, where I 
slept on a bunk in close proximity to 
about 25 other men, I caught a flu. 

I went to the hospital, where I was told 
I had “viral bronchitis” — which I’m pret- 
ty sure is just a fancy name for a highfa- 
lutin’ flu. I definitely did not have bron- 
chitis in any other sense. In any case, I 
was given the usual stuff, and told to “rest 
in bed for ten days.” 

But when I went back to the shelter, 
they told me that because I had a conta- 
gious disease, I could no longer stay at the 
shelter. This disturbed me. After all, I had 
obviously caught the flu at the shelter. So 
I was not the only person there with a flu. 
Half of the guys in the barracks were 
coughing, sneezing, and wheezing from 
all their cigarette smoke anyway. 

Here I’m this guy with an unusually 
strong immune system, who had caught 
exactly two flus in the past 15 years, 


After 22 years of Street Spirit being a publication of the American Friends Service 
Committee, Youth Spirit Artworks was overjoyed and honored that the Street Spirit 


ately there has been a gnawing sen- » . 
sation within me that a critical part 


A homeless man finds a moment of rest on the steps of a church. Art by Jonathan Burstein 


I felt an eerie sense of calm when I got back up to my feet. I 
looked around. The night was still and quiet. My spirit was 
overwhelmed with the clear feeling that Somebody had 
heard that prayer — and that Somebody would honor it. 


works out, doesn’t smoke or drink. It very 
much upset me that I was being repri- 
manded for my honesty. 

-- So I went back to the hospital and 
explained what happened, hoping they 
would let me in to recover. But at the hos- 
pital, I was told that they couldn’t show 
any special preference for me, just 
because I was homeless. 

“I know you have the flu, Andy, but let’s 
face it. Homeless people come in here try- 
ing to get an overnight stay all the time, for 
all kinds of reasons. If I were to let you in, 
I’d have to let in the whole lot of you. ’m 
sorry, Andy, but that’s just the way it is.” 

A rush of numbing fright consumed 
me. I suddenly realized that I was going to 
have to fend with this flu outdoors! I’d 
seen homeless people die overnight after 
catching a flu! I feared death, even though 
I was too young to die, and generally a 
very healthy, fit human being. But what 


- could I do? 


Throughout the next five days, my 
condition worsened. I was sneezing, and 
often visibly perspiring. The driver of the 
all-night bus stopped letting me inside the 
bus at night, because all the other home- 
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less people who used the bus as a sleeping 
spot were complaining that I might be 
contagious. I told him that viral bronchitis 
is only contagious in the first.two to three 
days. But this was to no avail. 

Then one night, something came over 
me. And this is why I now know that my 
life has meaning. I was walking by the 
Sequoia Station in Redwood City, won- 
dering where to sleep that night, when 
suddenly I dropped down on my knees 
and screamed at the top of my lungs. 

“God!! If there is Anybody out there, I 
don’t care Who you are, or what your 
Name is, if you can feel me, where I’m 
coming from, please! I do not care about 
drug addiction or alcoholism, or mental 
illness, or being a lazy bum or a slacker or 
a slouch — I care about Homelessness! 
Please put an END to twelve years of 


totally unpredictable, totally unreliable, - 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, ANY- 
TIME, ANYWHERE, HOMELESS- 
NESS!!! In the name of Jesus Christ. I 
pray — AMEN!!!” - 
Granted, it was an impulsive emotional 
outburst, and I’m sure any theologian worth 
their salt could easily chop holes in the 


wording. But I felt an eerie sense of calm 
when I got back up to my feet. I looked 
around. The night was still and quiet. My 


_ §pirit was overwhelmed with the clear feel- 


ing that Somebody had heard that prayer — 
and that Somebody would honor it. 

A couple days later, as the symptoms of 
the flu subsided, I remembered an associate 
of mine, a now retired music teacher with 
whom I had worked when I was still a shel- 


‘tered elementary school music teacher mak- 


ing a modest living on the Peninsula, before 
all this homelessness ensued. 

He had earlier said that if I could choose 
a spot outside of the State of California 
where the rents would be cheaper and I 
could conceivably live off of my Social 
Security, he would spot me the one-way 
ticket. Within 48 hours, I had rented a room 
at Friendship Square on a temporary basis. 
Three days later, I signed a one-year lease 
on an apartment that would have rented for 
$900 in Berkeley, and was only $275 in 
Moscow, Idaho. 

I alighted upon the city of my birth for 
the first time in 63 years — a city that I 
knew nothing about whatsoever, other 
than the fact that I was born here. Three 
weeks later, I applied for a part-time job 
and was hired, after years of being consid- 
ered unemployable and mentally inca- 
pable of working in California. 

I only. later learned that Idaho 
Repertory Theatre was founded in this 
city on the year I was born, and that the 
Lionel Hampton School of Music sports a 
city-wide jazz festival every year here — 
in the town where I was born. I only later 
walked through one of the city gates, and 
saw the city proudly proclaiming itself: 
“The Heart of the Arts.” - 

I’m not going to ask you to believe in 
God, if you don’t already, after having 
read these words. The word “God,” after 
all, is only a word. If you ask ten people 
the meaning of that Word, you are likely 
to get ten different answers. I know what I 
believe, and you probably do, too. 

But I will ask you to believe that my 
life has meaning and purpose. I’ve been 
sleeping in gutters for almost half of my 
adult life. That I did not die a meaningless 
death on the streets of Berkeley is an 
absolute miracle. 

I have written a full-length musical 
about homelessness since I have been off 
the streets, in addition to numerous blogs, 
and six articles published in Street Spirit. 

If you can help me in any way to move 
my life’?s purpose forward, please do. If you 
can help me in any way with the money I 
need to make a demo recording of three 
songs from my musical, please believe me: 
“Giving is Easy. Asking is Hard.” 

That one has got to be true. After all, 
Somebody gave pretty easily — once I 
finally, earnestly asked. 

Please donate to Eden in Babylon. 

Anything Helps. God Bless! 

For more information, please see Andy 
Pope’s blog at edeninbabylon.com 


